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Chinese Nationalist children in Formosa received TB vaccination through the 
work of UNICEF (United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund), 


which has also provided them with milk and sponsored maternity and child care. 
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AFT Action on Communism 


JN THESE days, when there is much discus- 

sion concerning Communist teachers, the 
AFT can point with assurance to its record in 
dealing with Communist influence. 

Already in 1940 and 1941, long before the 
nation as a whole was aware of the dangers of 
Communism, the AFT faced the issue squarely 
and took decisive action to thwart the attempts 
made by Communists to gain a foothold in the 
AFT. 

Because of the important influence which 
teachers exert on the minds of their students, it 
was to be expected that the Communists would 
try, as one of their first steps, to gain control of 
a teachers’ organization as active and effective 
as was the AFT. Since the Communist Party has 
always made a special effort, also, to win a 
dominant position within the trade unions, there 
was a two-fold motive for their attempts to infil- 
trate the AFT, which is both a teachers’ organi- 
zation and a union. 


AFT opposes Communist maneuvers 

The AFT, therefore, was one of the very first 
organizations to be faced with the Communist 
problem. Some old-timers in the AFT began to 
notice signs of Communist maneuvering as 
early as 1931 and 1932, when the depression 
and “payless paydays” gave the Communists an 
unusual opportunity. The struggle was a diffi- 
cult one, for in those days it was hard to con- 
vince most Americans that the Communist 
Party was a real threat to the democratic world. 
Nor did most teachers understand the special 
reasons for the attempts of the Communists to 
influence the AFT. Besides, most of the persons 
who were then supporting the Communist line 
seemed to the unsuspecting American to be 
primarily concerned with the promotion of 
worthy causes—causes which most socially- 
minded teachers and other citizens would sup- 
port. Many an “innocent” was completely 
fooled by the cleverness with which the “boring 
from within” technique was used. 

It took time and unceasing effort—as well as 
courage in facing charges of “Fascism,” “re- 
action,” and “Red-baiting”’—to make clear to 
the AFT membership as a whole that an attempt 
was actually being made to seize control of their 


organization. 
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Finally, however, an important step was 
taken in the 1940 AFT convention, when it 
adopted the following resolution: 

Wuereas, Recent world events have brought into 
sharper focus than ever before the dangers inher 
ent in the policies and practices of totalitarianism 
and the benefits and blessings of democracy; and 

Wuereas, The constitution of the American Fed 
eration of Teachers states that “we believe in de 
mocracy”; and 

Wuereas, The American Federation of Teachers 
wishes to be more definite, both in advocating the 
democratic way and in unequivocally opposing 
totalitarianism and all totalitarian tendencies and 
groups at home and abroad; 

Be It Resotvep, That we reaffirm and support 
as the objects and foundation of democratic gov 
ernment: 

1. The continuation for all people of “certain 
inalienable rights with which they are endowed 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” ; 

2. The principle and practice that governments 
derive “their just powers from the consent of the 
governed”; 

3. Freedom of the press and radio, freedom of 
speech to all people, and freedom of public assem- 
bly; 

4. The civil liberties guaranteed to individuals 
by our government and the extension Of such 
liberties ; 

5. Free trade unions 

6. A multiple party system whereby the wishes 
of the people are expressed and carried into 
action ; 

And that we unequivocally condemn and utterly 
oppose any government abroad or any group in 
our midst which practices or advocates: 

1. The denial of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” to all people; 

2. Dictatorship and a condition of iife wherein 
the individual is subject to the will of the state 
or the dictator thereof without recourse to law; 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Teachers’ Unions in Canada 


( N Lincoln’s birthday 1953 I had the priv- 
/ ilege of visiting one of the strongest 
teachers’ unions on the American continent, 
the Teachers Federation of Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Not only in the city of Vancouver 
but in the entire province of British Columbia, 
the teachers are practically 100% organized 
in the Canadian labor movement which is com- 
parable to the AFL in the United States. The 
Teachers Federation has had an excellent record 
of achievement ever since it voted, in 1944 
with some assistance from the AF T—to affiliate 
with organized labor. 

In the public schools of British Columbia a 
province-wide union shop exists, under which 
each teacher is required by law to become a 
member of the teachers’ union. All public 
school teachers. therefore, are members of the 
union with the exception of a very small num- 
ber who applied for exemption at the time 
when the law was enacted. 

The enactment of the union shop law for 
teachers in British Columbia involves impor- 
tant principles of trade unionism and demo- 
cratic government. A question of vital im- 
portance is whether compulsory membership 
under provincial law means government con- 
trol of the union. Just as government control 
of trade unions and other organizations is a 
basic principle of totalitarian governments, so 
the protection of the freedom of unions from 
control by the state is a basic prineple of demo- 
cratic government. 

The National Union of Teachers of England 
conducted a strike last year against a local 
school board which on its own initiative adopt- 
ed a rule that all teachers must join the Na- 
tional Union or some other teachers’ organ- 
ization. The basic principle involved in this 
bitter controversy between the school board 
and the Union was not the question of the 
closed shop or union shop but the question ef 
control of the unton by the school board. 

In British Columbia the teachers’ union, 
with the support of the labor movement, re- 
quested the legislature to establish a union 
shop through legislation. Such legislation was 


passed and all teachers are now required by 
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law to become members of the union. 

Arbitration machinery is provided in the 
law under which either the teachers’ union 
or the school board may apply for abri- 
tration. A jointly chosen aribtration board is 
selected to which both sides present their cases. 
The decision of the arbitration board is final 
and must be accepted by both the union and 
the board. Such arbitration machinery has 
certain disadvantages but it is a protection 
against the answer given so often by school 
boards: “We cannot increase salaries because 
we have no money for that purpose.” With 
arbitration always a possibility, providing a 
third impartial party in the dispute, boards 
are more willing to grant reasonable increases 
to teachers. 

While, in the United States, such legisla- 
tion would be impossible or impracticable at 
the present time, it is an interesting develop- 
ment in teacher unionism that a_province- 
wide union shop exists across the border in 
British Columbia. 

Recently the teachers of Nova Scotia have 
voted to establish a province-wide teachers 
union to replace the non-union tearchers’ as- 
sociation which existed in the province. As 
soon as the organization can recover from a 
serious strike situation, the affiliation with or- 
ganized labor will be completed. 

The fact that the teachers’ union is “on 
the march” to this extent in the neighboring 
country of Canada should be a strong impetus 
to the growth of the AFT. 












































Small ‘Town Superintendents 
and Teachers Unions 


By ALFRED SCHWARTZ 


Associate Professor of Education, Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 


HAT small town superintendents do not 
I. know the objectives of teachers’ unions and 
that they are inclined to resist the efforts of 
teachers in their schools to organize is the major 
conclusion of a recent study of small town 
superintendents in the State of Iowa.’ Not only 
do superintendents believe that teachers should 
not seek membership in a union but they are 
also inclined to believe that union membership 
will result in a detrimental effect upon instruc- 


tion, 


Questionnaires sent to lowa superintendents 
During the °51-’52 school year a carefully 
prepared questionnaire was sent to a selected 
sample of 160 Iowa superintendents holding 
office in towns with a population of under 
5,000. This selected, cross-sectional sample of 
superintendents is representative of the super- 
intendents who manage the school affairs in 
the small communities of the middle west. 
Eighty-five per cent of the small town super- 
intendents responding to the questionnaire have 
never been associated with a union of any type, 
eighty-three per cent of these men are not fa- 
miliar with the objectives of the AFT, and 
seventy-three per cent of the superintendents 
would not consider joining a union for super- 
intendents. This pattern of responses indicates 
a void in the education and background of the 
small-town superintendent. It is interesting to 
note, however, that twenty-seven per cent of 
the men expressed a desire to join a union for 
superintendents. This might be indicative of 
some dissatisfaction with existing professional 
organizations by this group of superintendents. 
The superintendents participating in the 
study were asked to respond to a series of 
statements indicating whether they strongly 


agree, agree in general, are undecided, disagree 


‘Darrel B. Swar ‘Teachers’ Organizations and Unions and the 
Opinions of Iowa High School Administrators With Respect to 
Them.” Unpublished Master's thesis, College of Education, Drake 
University, 1952. 
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in general, or strongly disagree with each state- 
ment. In response to the statement: “Superin- 
tendents should oppose efforts of teachers to 
organize unions,” forty-two per cent indicated 
that they agreed strongly or agreed in general, 
while thirty-three per cent indicated that they 
disagreed in general or strongly disagreed. 
Significantly, twenty-five per cent of the ad- 
ministrators were undecided on the problem. 
When the statement read: “Superintendents 
should encourage efforts of teachers to or- 
ganize.”” only eleven per cent of the superin- 
tendents were willing to take the position that 
they would strongly agree or even agree in 
general with the statement, while seventy-one 
per cent of the administrators disagreed in 
general or strongly disagreed with the state- 
ment. It would appear that a large percentage 
of public school superintendents do not believe 
that they should actively encourage partici- 
pation in teacher unions and that many of 
them are of the opinion that they should 
actively oppose any unionization movements. 

In the opinion of fifty-two per cent of the 
superintendents participating in the study, 
membership in unions would not succeed in 
gaining higher salaries for the members of 
the education profession, while twenty-nine 
per cent indicated that union membership 


would probably result in higher salaries. The 
remaining nineteen per cent were undecided. 


Stress professional status of the teacher 

The superintendents were asked to respond 
to three statements that read as follows: 
“Teachers are members of the professional 
class.” “Teachers are members of a skilled 
labor class,” and “Teachers are too good to 
associate themselves with organized labor.” An 
overwhelming majority of the superintendents, 
eighty-nine per cent, thought that teachers are 
members of a professional class, only twenty- 
three per cent of the respondents thought that 
teachers were members of a skilled labor class, 
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and fourteen per cent of the superintendents 
thought that the teachers were too good to 
associate themselves with organized labor. It is 
apparent from these responses that the chief 
administrative officer of the small town school 
district has some very definite preconceived 
notions about the status position that teachers 
occupy or should occupy. It is interesting to 
note that while a large percentage of these 
superintendents were not familiar with the 
purposes of the AFT, they were still certain 
that membership in a labor union could not 
be professional. 

A large percentage of the administrators 
queried indicated that they thought member- 
ship in a teachers’ union would be detrimental 
to instruction, and only a small percentage of 
these administrators felt that unionization 
would improve the quality of instruction. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the superintendents agreed 
“unioniza- 
tion would have a detrimental effect on instruc- 


in general or strongly agreed that 


tion,” while only ten per cent thought that 
“unionization would improve the quality of 
instruction.” It is difficult to discover a sound 
reason why so many of the superintendents held 
to this pattern of thinking. There seems to exist 
some notion that union members will not be 
able to devote all of their energies to the prob- 
lems_ of instruction that confront them. Also 
there is the belief on the part of many of 
these superintendents that frequent strikes will 








result from membership in a teachers’ union. 

Obviously unaware of the policy of the 
AFT towards strikes, forty-five per cent of 
the superintendents involved in this study either 
strongly agree or agree in general with the 
statement: “Unionization would result in the 
school year often being interrupted by strikes.” 
The cause of this point of view conceivably 
could be found in the newspaper and radio 
publicity which has been given to that very 
small percentage of strikes in the field of edu- 
cation since the war. 

a € _ 

There is one significant conclusion which can 
be drawn from these data: stated simply, it 
is that the vast majority of small town super- 
intendents in the United States do not know 
the purposes of teachers’ unions and certainly 
do not know of their accomplishments. It would 
appear to be evident that if teachers’ unions 
are to make any real progress in the unioniza- 
tion of teachers in the rural areas and small 
towns of the United States, positive steps should 
be taken to inform the administrators of the 
policy and program of teachers’ unions. Failure 
to understand or take into account the small 
town superintendent can only result in pro- 
longed antagonism towards unions. While the 
desirability of teachers’ unions might be ques- 
tioned by some, the necessity for delineating 
the scope and purpose of the unions to super- 
intendents cannot be challenged. 





The letter printed below contains an ap- 
peal which we hope will impel many of our 
members to take a trip to the nearest post- 
office to send an international money order 
to the writer of the letter. Or perhaps a 
local desiring to participate, in a practical 
way, in an effort to establish friendly rela- 
tions with our Italian colleagues, might 
undertake a project to help this Italian 
teacher and his students. 

Sirs: 

I am an Italian teacher, director of the elementary 
schools of Ciano del Montelle (Treviso), a little 
town of three thousand inhabitants, mostly work- 
men. 

In the evening I set up a social gathering for 
young men who have just finished school and are 
waiting for a job. They meet in a schoolroom where 
they can read for themselves and learn useful 
things in the presence of a teacher ready to ex- 





WANTED—A TYPEWRITER! 





plain whatever they may ask. Some of them and 
many of my pupils in the last year of regular 
schooling wish to become clerks or typists in some 
factory, workshop, or office. There are many chances 
for them in our area, but to know typewriting is 
the essential requisite. Therefore, I plan to set up 
a course and teach practically how to typewrite. 

This social initiative of mine has, however, a 
handicap: our school has no means for buying 
even one typewriter, as we must spend our money 
for books for the library and assistance for the 
poor. 

It is in the name of many young men and their 
parents that I apply to you, sure that the American 
teachers will not refuse the gift of the not ex- 
cessive sum needed to buy at least one typewriter. 
I have no doubt that the noted generosity of 
Americans will show itself once more toward those 
who humbly beg an opportunity to work. I believe 
that American teachers will respond to their col- 
league’s appeal. 

Remo BIaNncHIn 

Capo-Gruppo Scuole Elementari 
Ciano Del Montello, Treviso, Italy 














TREES FOR THE FUTURE 


RIGHT: Roman _ children, 
standing at attention beside 
their potted trees, wait for 
the signal to plant the young 


trees as part of a nation- 


wide ceremony to help re- 
place those which were de- 
stroyed or damaged during 
the war. 


BELOW: A young Korean 
girl helps plant a pine seed- 
ling on the balding slopes of 
Yong Do Mountain during 
reforestation ceremonies on 
the outskirts of Seoul. Nearly 
90,000 seedlings went into 
the ground as the UN Civil 
{ssistance Command began 
its project to acquaint the 
younger generation with the 
principles of conservation 
and reforestation, 
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N 1951, the Congress of the United States 
amended the Social Security Act. Perhaps 
the most important provision included in this 
amendment was the extension of Social Se- 
curity coverage to groups previously unquali- 
fied. Among these groups were the employees 
of state or local governments. 

To the teacher in the public school system, 
a public employee, this amendment opened the 
door to Social Security coverage, provided 
that certain requirements were met. The two 
most important requirements are: 

1. At the date of initial coverage under 
Social Security, the group must not be in- 
cluded in a retirement program of a state or 
a political subdivision of a state.* 

2. The state concerned must execute an 
agreement with the federal government to 
cover the particular group. 

It has been the difficulty of meeting these 
requirements that has evoked much discus- 
sion and thought, most of which has centered 
around the question of whether or not the 
benefits available under the Social Security 
program are worth the effort to obtain. From 
discussions with persons directly concerned 
with the problem of obtaining this new cover- 
age, and from various comments and ques- 
tions which I have heard, I have concluded 
that many such persons do not understand the 
Social Security program nor do they have a 
clear idea of the benefits it offers. 

This article is an attempt to bring more in- 
formation, in as simple a manner as possible, 
to those concerned with this new coverage. 
No attempt will be made to compare the Social 
Security program with any other retirement 
plan; rather, the emphasis here will be on the 


various benefits provided by Social Security. 


*Various bills have been introduced recently which would elimi- 


nate this requirement and would at the seme time protect the 
teachers’ rights and prerogatives under his present pension plan. 
Passage of such a bill would make it possible to supplement present 
pension plans with Social Security coverage without resorting to the 
devise of eliminating the existing pension system, coming under So- 

ring the pension system which had 


jal Security, and then rest 
' 


existed previously 
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The Public Employee 


and Social ‘ ecurity 


By Neav Riwen, Jr., Department of Economics, West Virginia State College 









RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
Number of quarters of coverage required 

The first question to consider is: How long 
must one work in a positition covered by Social 
Security in order to be eligible to receive re- 
tirement benefits at the age of 65? The an- 
swer is that the length of time depends upon 
one’s age at the present time. 

The yardstick for measuring the amount of 
time required is the “quarter of coverage.” 
A quarter of coverage is a three-month period 
1, April 1, July 1, or Oc- 
a calendar quarter 


beginning January 
tober 1 


son earned $50 or more or was credited with 


in which a per- 


$100 or more in self-employment income cov- 
ered by the Social Security law. 
A person who in 1953 is 47 years of age or 


younger would need 40 quarters of coverage. 


‘Persons who in 1953 are older than 47 would 


require fewer than 40 quarters; the older they 
are, the fewer quarters required. A person 
who becomes 65 this year or in the first half 
of 1954, for example, requires only 6 quar- 
ters of coverage. The table below gives the 
number of quarters for each age. If a per- 
son becomes 65 in the first six months of 





Number of Quarters of Coverage Required 
to Qualify for Monthly Retirement Payments 
When a Worker Reaches the Age of 65 


Dote of 65th birthday Jonuary-June July-December 


1953 or earlier 6 6 
1954 6 7 
1955 8 9 
1956 10 i 
1957 12 13 
1958 14 15 
1959 16 17 
1960 18 19 
196! 20 2! 
1962 22 23 
1963 24 25 
1964 26 27 
1965 28 29 
1966 30 31 
1967 32 33 
1968 34 35 
1969 36 37 
1970 38 39 
1971 or later 40 40 














the year, the figure in the center column is 
the number of quarters required. If a_per- 
son becomes 65 in the last six months of the 
year, the last column tells the number of 
quarters required. 


Amount of monthly retirement payments 

The amount of the old-age retirement pay- 
ments depends upon the average monthly wage. 
There are two different methods of figuring 
the retirement benefits. The older method uses 
the average monthly wage beginning with 1937; 
the newer method uses the average monthly 
wage beginning with 1951. A person retiring 
may use whichever method will give him the 
higher payment, if he reached the age of 22 
before 1951 and has six or more quarters of 
coverage after 1950. 

Since it is probable that most teachers have 
not yet worked in positions covered by Social 
Security and would, therefore, figure their 
retirement benefits according to the newer 
method, we shall concern ourselves with only 
this method. 

Let us take the case of a person who is now 
less than 47 years of age. Let us assume that 
he works for 40 quarters (10 years) in an 
occupation covered by Social Security. Dur- 
ing those 40 quarters he earns the maximum 
wage that can be counted in estimating Social 
Security benefits—$3,600 a year. In 10 years 
he would have earned $36,000. To find the 
amount of his monthly retirement payments, 
we shall apply the new formula, which pro- 
vides that when an insured person reaches the 
age of 65, he is entitled to receive 55% of the 
first $100 of his average monthly wage, plus 
15% of any remainder of his average monthly 
wage up to $200. 

The next step, then, is to find his average 
monthly wage. To do this, we must count every 
month* from January 1951 (even though he 
may not have started working in a covered 
occupation until much later than that date) 
to the month in which he reaches the age of 65. 
If, for example, the person becomes 65 in 
January 1975, there are 24 years, or 288 
months, to be counted (even though he has 
worked only 10 years during this period). 

It is necessary, therefore, to divide his total 
earnings, $36,000, by 288. This gives us $125 
as his average monthly wage. We then take 
*The only exception is that in figuring a person's average wage, the 
whole period before he reaches the age of 22 may be excluded 
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Your inp to Europe 


Did you realize that Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm are the world capitals of modern art? 
Vot that they have new Michel Angelo’s and 
Leonardo’s, but their silver, glassware, china 
and furniture are unexcelled accomplish- 
ments; all made with the intention of giving 
common people beautiful homes. 

The Scandinavian countries are closer to Amer- 
ican civilization than any other European coun- 
tries. A discussion of their education and demo- 
cratic ways of life is exceptionally stimulating. 

We are proud to announce our Scandinavian 
Tour under the leadership of Dr. Harold Soder 
quist, Wayne University, Detroit. Six hours of 
credits available. Paris and the wonderful trip 
down the Rhine included in the program. Cost 
in Europe: $495. 

We shall be glad to book you jor Atlantic trans- 
portation by boat or air. 


Write for further information 


The Scandinavian Traveling Seminar 


2405 Tunlaw Road, N.W.. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


P.S. Another pur tours takes people through England, 
France, Italy, San Marino, Austria, Switzerland, Cermany, 
Denmark and Holland. Leaders: Karen M. Jorgensen and Arne 
Sorensen, one of the foremost European commentators on cur 
rent world affairs. Nine weeks; cost: $690 











55% of the first $100 of this $125, giving us 
$55. To this, we add 15% of the remainder 
of his average monthly wage (15% of $25). 
or $3.75. The monthly retirement benefit for 
this worker, therefore, is $55 plus $3.75, or 
$58.75. 

Of course if he had worked more than 10 
years, his total earnings would have been 
greater and his average monthly wage would 
have been correspondingly higher. To illustrate, 
let us assume that instead of working only 
10 years, he works 20 years at the same 
yearly salary as in the case above—$3,600. 
In 20 years his total earnings would be $72,000. 
If we divide this figure by 288, his average 
monthly wage would be $250. Applying the 
formula, we get: 

55° of $100—$55.00 


] 
15% of the remainder ($150)— 22.50 


Monthly retirement benefit $77.50 
Since the highest average monthly salary that 
can be counted is $300, the maximum retire- 
ment payment to an individual is $85, as can be 


seen when one applies the formula: 















55¢e of $100—$55.00 


15% of the remainder ($200)— 30.00 
Maximum retirement benefit $85.00 
The minimum monthly payment to an in- 
sured individual is $25. 


Payments to members of the family 
of the retired worker 


In addition to the retirement benefit to the 
insured worker himself—this benefit is called 
the primary benefit and is used as the basis 
for computing the benefits to members of the 
family of the retired worker—monthly pay- 
ments may. be made also to members of his 
family. Monthly payments are allowed for the 
wife of the insured worker, starting at her 
sixty-fifth birthday or the retirement of her 
husband, whichever is later. If, at the time 
of the retirement of the insured worker, his 
wife is caring for a child of the insured worker 
and the child is under 18 years of age, the 
wife is entitled to receive the monthly benefit 
payment even though she has not yet reached 


the age of 65. The benefit which the wife re- 
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ADDRESS 






™ CANCER 
POSTMASTER 
YOUR TOWN 








KATE SMITH 


says— 


“The American Cancer Society is 
leading the fight, your fight, against 
cancer through its programs of re- 
search ...education ...and service 
to cancer patients. 

“Cancer strikes one in five. 


“You can strike back with a 
generous gift. Mail it to ‘Can- 
cer,’ c/o the Postmaster in 
your town, and your dollars 
will reach the American Can- 
cer Society. 


“Please send your gift today. 




















The need is terribly urgent.” 


ceives is half the amount of the benefit paid 
to the worker. In addition, monthly benefits 
are paid for any children of the insured who 
are under 18 years of age. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the total monthly 
payment to a family cannot be more than 80% 
of the average monthly earnings of the insured 
or more than $168.75, whichever is smaller. 

If the retired worker is a woman who has a 
dependent husband, an additional payment, in 
the amount of one-half the primary benefit, is 
allowed for the dependent husband, provided 
that the wife was both fully and currently in- 
sured. (These terms will be explained later.) 


SURVIVORS’ PAYMENTS 

The protection provided by the Federal In- 
surance Program has been called the greatest 
single contribution to social welfare in modern 
times. Under this plan, benefits are available 
to the widow and to children under 18 years 
of age, and also, under certain circumstances. 
to a dependent widower or dependent parents. 
These benefits are available regardless of the 
age of the insured worker at the time of his 
death. Since some of the benefits are paid only 
if the insured worker was “fully insured,” 
while others are paid if the worker was “cur- 
rently insured,” it is necessary to explain the 
meaning of these terms. 

\ worker is fully insured if he has attained 
the number of quarters of coverage listed in 
the table above entitled “Number of Quarters 
of Coverage Required to Qualify for Monthly 
Retirement Payments When a Worker Reaches 
the Age of 65.” 

An individual is currently insured if he has 
at least six quarters of coverage within the 


receding three years. 
al 


Lump-sum payments 

Upon the death of an insured worker, 
whether he is fully or currently insured, a 
lump-sum payment equal to three times the 
primary benefit—the amount that the worker’s 
monthly retirement benefit would have been 
is paid to the widow or widower, in addition 
to whatever monthly payments are made. If 
there is no widow or widower, the lump sum 
is paid to the person who paid the burial ex- 


penses. 


Payments to a widow 
If a widow is 65 years old at the time of the 
death of her husband and her husband was 

















fully insured, she will receive monthly pay- 
ments of three-fourths of the primary benefit, 
unless she is entitled to a larger benefit on her 
own Social Security account. If she is not yet 
65 at the time of his death, the monthly pay- 
ments will begin when she reaches the age of 
65. If the widow remarries, however, the bene- 
fit payments are terminated. If a widow or 
dependent divorced wife is caring for a child 
of the insured, she is entitled to receive the 
monthly payments even though she has not 
reached the age of 65, and whether the insured 
worker was fully or currently insured. 


Payments to a dependent widower 

A dependent widower who is 65 years of age 
or more is entitled to monthly payments equal 
to three-fourths of the primary benefit, pro- 
vided that his wife was both fr.lly and currently 
insured. 


Children's benefits 

The children who are under 18 years of age 
and are unmarried at the time of the death of 
an insured worker receive benefits at the rate 
of a three-fourth benefit for the first child and 
a half benefit for each additional child. The 
primary benefit of the deceased worker is used 
here also to determine the amount of the bene- 
fits. As was stated above, however, the total 
monthly payment to a family cannot be more 
than 80% of the average monthly earnings of 
the insured person or more than $168.75, 
whichever is smaller. Children’s benefits are 
paid whether the insured was fully or currently 
insured. 


Parents’ benefits 

If at death the insured leaves no widow or 
widower or child under 18, the parents become 
eligible for benefits under certain conditions: 

At least one-half of ‘the support of the 

parent must have been furnished by the de- 
ceased. 

2. The parent must not have married since 
the death of the insured. 

3. The deceased must have been fully in- 
sured. 

If these conditions are satisfied, each parent 
receives a benefit equal to three-fourths of the 
primary benefit of the deceased. 


The cost 
The cost of the Old Age and Survivors’ In- 


surance Program is shared equally by the em- 
ployee and the employer. The current rate is 
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THRIFT Motorcoach Tours of 


EUROPE 


Here's your chance to visit all the fascinating 
places in Europe . . . with a congenial group. . . 
at a reasonable price! 

Personally Escorted. Prices include all necessary expenses 
(transportation, meals, hotels, sightseeing, tips, taxes, etc.) 
55 Days—? Countries—$995 
Sailing Apr. 10, May 8, June 5, 27, July 3, 14, 31, Aug. 26, Sept. 23 


68 Days—10 Countries—$1195 
Sailing Apr. 18, May 7, June 11, 27, July 14, 30, Aug. 16, Sept. 1, 18 
Including ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
LUXEMBOURG, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, 

ITALY, MONACO, RIVIERA, FRANCE 


VIKING Thrift Tours—50 Days 
12 Countries, $1235 
Sailing June 11, 27, July 14 
— FOR ART LOVERS — 
University of Alabama ART TOUR of Europe 
75 Days—8 Countries—$1295 
Sails June 9. (6 Semester Hrs. Credit optional) 
Also a wide choice of ehwvectively planned, moderately priced 
tours to New York, The West, Mexico, New England, Canada, 
Alaska, South America, ete. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE 


cow. well 
Dept. D Brown-Marx Bidg. Birmingham, Ala. 











144% on wages up to $3,600 per year; that 
is, the employes pays 144% and the employer 
pays 144%. This rate is to increase to 2% 
in 1954, 244% in 1960, 3% in 1965, and 
314% from 1970 on. Persons who are self-em- 
ployed and are covered by the Social Security 
Program pay *4 as much as the total payment 
of employee and employer would be on the 
same amount of earnings. 


The $75 limitation 

One unfortunate feature of the Social Se- 
curity Law is that if the insured or any other 
beneficiary earns more than $75 in one month 


in employment covered by Social Security, no 
Social Security benefit can be paid that month 
unless the insured has reached the age of 75, 
in which case earnings are not taken into ac- 


count. This feature is especially discriminatory 
because if a person has an income from stocks 
or bonds or other such investments, he is en- 
titled to Social Security benefits, regardless 
of the amount of his income. A bill to eliminate 
the $75 limitation has been introduced into this 
session of Congress by Representative Yates. of 
Illinois. 


1! 





An Alarming Shortage 


of School Buildings Reveale 


**A DDITIONAL floor space equal to a one- 

story building, 52 feet wide, extending 
from New York City to San Francisco, Calif., is 
needed adequately to house the nation’s public 
elementary and secondary school population,” 
stated Earl James McGrath, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education of the Federal Security Agency, 
in a release dated December 29, 1952. 

Commissioner McGrath made this statement 
as he revealed results of a nation-wide survey 
of school building needs and the states’ abilities 
to provide them. At the request of the U.S. 
Congress this survey was conducted by the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

“Every parent and citizen should get a 
graphic picture of the school building short- 
age,” the Commissioner of Education said. For 
example, this study by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the states indicates a need now for 
about 708 million additional square feet of 
school building space for more than 914 million 
pupils in public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

“This additional schoolhousing need, which 
does not provide for increased enrollment next 
year and succeeding years, and does not take 
into account future classroom replacements, 
approximates the total residential housing space 


in a city the size of Philadelphia. 


325,000 classrooms currently needed 
“According to this survey,” the Commissioner 
of Education pointed out, “more than 325,000 
instruction rooms and related facilities are 
currently needed this year to relieve overcrowd- 
ing and to replace obsolete facilities. The esti- 
mated cost is 10.7 billion dollars. Since only 
5.8 billion dollars could be provided by the 
states and local school districts under current 
laws and methods for voting bond issues or 
raising funds through assessments on property, 
a deficit of 4.9 billion dollars stands in the 
way of providing adequate and safe school 
facilities for every boy and girl in our public 


sche vols. 
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“We know that public elementary and 
secondary school enrollment will reach new 
high peaks in the years immediately ahead. 
The schoolhousing shortage will become more 
critical year by year. This nation-wide survey 
definitely alerts us all to the fact that financing 
practices will have to be improved and new and 
substantial resources for public school con- 
struction will have to be tapped if deficit dollars 
are to be raised to cancel out the “deficit edu- 
cation’ created by educationally unsatisfactory 


and unsafe structures. 


Many schools ore firetraps 

“To relieve present overcrowding alone,” 
Commissioner McGrath said, “155,000 addi- 
tional classrooms are required today. To re- 
place obsolete facilities another 170,000 should 
be provided. There is a question mark as to 
fire safety conditions in school buildings hous- 
ing approximately one-third of the nation’s 
public elementary and secondary school chil- 
dren. About 18 percent of the pupils are at- 
tending classes in schoolhouses not meeting 
fire safety conditions. Fifteen percent are going 
to schools which may or may not possibly be 
acceptable as to fire safety. 

“The relative ability of states to finance 
needed school construction varies greatly ac- 
cording to the survey.” the Commissioner of 
Education said. “Three states have total income 
payments of less than $4,000 per pupil en- 
rolled. Three other states showed total income 
payments of more than $13.000 for each en- 
rolled child. To provide schoolhousing cur- 
rently needed, one state would have to invest 
11.3 percent of its total income payments for 
one year in additional school construction. 
Another state. on the other hand, would have 
to divert only 2.7 percent of its total income 
payments for one year into school construc- 
tion to provide adequate facilities.” 

The School Facilities Survey reporting these 
and other findings was authorized by the 81st 


Congress under Public Law 815. Coordinator 














PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS HOUSED IN SCHOOL PLANTS 
RATED SATISFACTORY, FAIR, AND UNSATISFACTORY 
BY STATES 
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Satisfoctory Unsotisfoctory 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Data determined by states OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


SCHOOL HOUSING SECTION 
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Current Capital Outlay Needs, Applicable 
Resources, and Deficits -- By State 


total current capital outlay needs 
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of survey findings at the Federal level is Ray 
L. Hamon, Chief, School Housing Section. 

Forty-six states and territories are now par- 
ticipating in this national survey, which is 
bringing together for the first time on a nation- 
wide basis information which can be used for 
current and long-range school building plan- 
ning and construction program. 


In addition to state-by-state tables showing 
the cost of remodeling present schoolhouses 
and constructing new ones, the survey report 
released by the U.S. Office of Education presents 
facts and figures on the nation’s school plant 
problem, and detailed information on needs, 
resources, and deficits as revealed by the School 
Facilities Survey. 


Locals Cooperate to Present 


the AFT to Student Teachers 


By Mivton P. Foster 


Mr. Foster is treasurer of Local 686, the Michigan State Normal Teachers Federation, Y psilanti. 


OO often college seniors who plan to teach 

learn nothing about the important role in 
their lives the AFT can play once they become 
teachers. Many prospective teachers, in fact, do 
not even know a teachers’ union exists. A local 
in a teachers’ college is in a good position to 
do something about this serious lack of infor- 
mation. The Michigan State Normal College 
Federation of Teachers, Local 686, has estab- 
lished an annual open forum to which all pros- 
pective teachers attending Michigan State 
Normal College are invited for the purpose of 
hearing members of a nearby public school 
local explain what union membership has 
meant to them. 

Two of these open forums have been held 
so far, and each one was a success for different 
reasons. The 1952 meeting succeeded because 
the guests were from an infant local, Local 
1133 of Van Buren Township, Michigan, which 
had just won its struggle for recognition. Be- 
cause they were full of the exuberance and 
pride which victory brings, the guests had no 
trouble conveying to the college seniors present 
a sense of the idealism as well as the practi- 
cality of a teachers’ union. This meeting con- 
firmed the expectation of the members of the 
MSNC Federation that teachers from a real, 
live local in a public school system would do a 
better job of impressing prospective teachers 
with the values of the AFT than they could. 
The college students, preparing to enter grade 
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or high schools, could identify themselves 
much more easily with public school teachers 
than they could with their college teachers, 
whose problems and experiences were of a dif- 
ferent nature. 

The 1953 open forum for prospective teach- 
ers was successful because the guests were from 
a long-established and very strong local, the 
Dearborn Federation of Teachers, Local 681. 
The Dearborn Federation sent a group of vig- 
orous, articulate teachers to talk to the college 
students. These union members could point 
to a long record of achievements. They spoke 
of many practical matters that students who 
plan to teach seldom hear about in their col- 
lege classrooms: salaries, tenure, retirement, 
bargaining with school boards, union relation- 
ships with administrators, political activities, 
and methods which teachers’ unions have of 
improving teaching conditions and raising 
academic standards. They attacked energet- 
ically some of the false notions some people 
have about teachers’ unions. To counter the 
charge that unions are unprofessional and con- 
cerned only with mercenary matters, they cited 
the scholarships their local grants annually to 
deserving students, their successful efforts to 
keep class enrollments low, their program for 
helping new teachers to become good teachers, 
and their insistence that the teacher has a right 
to be treated like a free citizen of the com- 


munity. 
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Most important of all, these alert and intelli- 
gent teachers were living evidence of the inti- 
mate relationship between good salaries and 
teaching conditions and high academic stand- 
ards. Through the constant efforts of the Dear- 
born Federation of Teachers, the Dearborn 
Public School system now offers one of the best 
salary schedules for teachers in the nation. The 
Dearborn schools therefore have many appli- 
cants for positions and can choose the best- 
qualified teachers from this group. It need 
hardly be added that well-qualified teachers 
raise the academic level of a school. 


The students invited to these meetings ap- 


peared to appreciate the opportunity to get ad- 


vice from their future colleagues. In the dis- 


cussion period they asked questions with an 
eagerness that revealed how concerned they 
are about their coming professional life. A col- 
lege administrator present expressed his desire 
to make such a meeting with AFT members a 
part of a required series of meetings on the 
teaching profession for all practice teachers at 
MSNC in the future. Everyone concerned ex- 
pressed satisfaction with this cooperative effort 
between a public school local and a college 
‘ocal. The students received some much-needed 
practical advice. The public school teachers had 
a chance to do some missionary work for a 
cause near to their hearts. And the college 
teachers were able to fill in a serious gap in 
their students’ education. 





Mail application (by May 10, 1953) to 
Miss Layle Lane 
226 W. 150th Street, 2J 
New York 39, N.Y. 





APPLICATION FOR SCHOLARSHIP FOR A.F.T. WORKSHOP 


awarded by Committee for Democratic Human Relations 


The American Federation of Teachers has made available a scholarship of $100.00 to cover the costs 
of tuition and living expenses of an AFT member attending the AFT Workshop at Madison, Wisconsin. 


This scholarship is awarded in the hope that it will aid the recipient in strengthening the practice of 
democratic human relations within his or her local and its community. It is also hoped to facilitate 
the development of favorable public opinion regarding labor unions and their aims. Preference will 
be given a candidate living in an area where acceptance of democratic human relations such as lack 
of bias based on social, racial, religious, or economic factors seems difficult to attain. 

Name 

Address 


Present teaching position 


Professional affiliations 


Labor affiliations 


Community activities 


Remarks (may be a statement of reasons for application) 





AFT Vacation Workshop Offers 


Stimulating Study and Recreation 


5 bee TENTH annual AFT Summer Work- 
shop, at the University of Wisconsin’s 
School for Workers, will be held this yeal 
from June 28 through July 10. It is hoped that 
by setting the workshop at the close of most 
school terms. there will be less interference 
with other vacation plans. Besides, Madison is 
loveliest in early summer. 

Those attending the workshop will reside in 
the new Men's Residence Halls over the “Hill” 
on the edge of Lake Mendota. Here there are 
spacious lounging rooms and quiet conference 
rooms. Here. too, meals will be served under 
the supervision of University authorities. 
Classes will be held in University buildings 
nearby. Unlimited parking space is available 
immediately adjacent to the Residence Halls. 

For outdoor enthusiasts there are elm-shaded 
lawns, tennis courts, and baseball diamonds. 
literally in the back yard. A stone’s throw 


away is a shallow sandy beach for children. 


timid swimmers, and sun bathers. Experienced 
swimmers use the docks. Boats of all kinds are 
available for a small fee. A five-minute walk 
to the top of Observatory Hill gives one a full 
view of sunsets over Picnic Point. 

Courses will include the philosophy of the 
labor movement and the current scene in labor. 
Consultants will offer their assistance in fields 
of special interest to AFT members. There will 
also be ample opportunity for open discussion 
of AFT problems. The May issue of Tut 
AMERICAN TEACHER will give the complete 
program with class schedules. 

The total cost for the two-week period will 
be $88.50. This figure covers tuition, lodging 
from June 28 through July 10, and meals be- 
ginning with breakfast on June 29 and ending 
with breakfast on Saturday morning, July 11. 
The AFT Executive Council members in charge 
of the workshop are: Arthur Symond, chair- 
man. Mrs. Jessie Baxter. and William Swan. 


1 view of one of the attractive new Residence Halls where those attending the Tenth Annual AFT 
Summer Workshop will live. Tennis courts and a bathing beach adjoin the grounds. 
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“There Are Two Wars 


in Korea” 


By Dr. Cuarces R. Joy 


\ OST of the people of South Korea will 

go to bed hungry tonight. Many will not 
go to bed at all—unless you can call a heap 
of rags on the sidewalk or a straw mat in some 
alley a bed. 

Among these homeless will be thousands of 
young children. The orphanages cannot take 
them in; there is no other shelter for them. 
They wander about until they die, frozen and 
starving——little children who lost their universe 
when they lost their parents. 


Half the population are dependent on relief 
Those are some of the grim facts of the hu- 
man tragedy war has wrought in Korea. You 
want figures? An estimated 5 million people 
have been killed or injured since the commu- 
nists crossed into South Korea on June 25, 
1950--more casualties than America has suf- 
fered in all the wars in which it has ever been 
engaged—and the end is not yet. Property 
destruction to date is figured at $3 billion, 
and the end is not yet. Half the population, 
some 10 million persons, are dependent on re- 
lief because they are refugees who have lost 
their homes and lands, or because the fright- 
ful inflation and economic collapse have de- 
stroyed their ability to support themselves. 
There are no figures, though, to measure the 
unspeakable misery that exists everywhere. 
The free world is spending some $5 billion a 





Noted author, journalist and lecturer, the 
writer of this article has been in Korea for the 
past year as Mission Chief for CARE, the non- 
profit overseas aid service. Recently he re- 
turned to CARE headquarters, 20 Broad Street, 
New York City, for consultation on increasing 
U.S. help for the Korean people through the 
food and textile packages Americans can send 
through any CARE office. Because of his job, 
Dr. Joy was able to travel widely in South 
Korea. Here is his first-hand report. 
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year to fight aggression in Korea. But too 
many of us forget that there are two wars 
there, not one. And for that second war—the 
war against human misery—we are spending 
far too little. 


Total relief aid contributed through both 
governmental and private voluntary agencies 
is tragically inadequate for the enormous need 
in this stricken land, where 2,500,000 refugees 
wait in vain for a chance to return to their 
old homes; where 3,500,000 war sufferers who 
have lost their houses, or their limbs, or the 
husbands and sons who were their mainstay, 
wonder if the future holds any hope for them; 
where an additional 4,000,000 people have 


been plunged into wretched poverty. 


The superintendent of the Taegu City Chil- 
dren’s Home is a woman who loves children, 
though she has none of her own. She has over 
60 youngsters at the home. Yet every morn- 
ing she goes to the orphange gate and listens 
for a baby’s cry, for often in the night some 
poor mother leaves her infant on the steps. 
She said to me: “I cannot close the gate on 
these little ones, and somehow I have always 


found a way to provide for them.” 


We can help with CARE packages 

On every doorstep in America some Korean 
baby waits, abandoned and forgotten because 
of this cruel war. We cannot shut our eyes 
and our ears and expect that baby to dis- 


appear. It waits, as Korea waits, to see whether 


the gate to our hearts will be opened. 

We can answer the plea, if we will. Said 
my friend of the Taegu home: “I could not 
take the babies in if it were not for the CARE 
packages I have received so often.” The food, 
the blankets, the fabrics for warm clothes that 
the people of America send in CARE pack- 
ages will open the doors of life and affection 
for the little Korean children who cry out 
there in the cold. 











RIGHT: On an icy February day, this frozen, 
ragged urchin was standing in the streets of 
Seoul while the cold winds and snow swirled 
about him. There are many such homeless 
children wandering about—their parents either 
dead or missing. Their only food and clothing 


come from friendly Gls who give them parts 
of their rations arid wornout uniforms. 

UNITED PRESS PHOTOS 
BELOW: When members of the With U.S. Di- 
vision realized that the Korean children in their 
sector had pitifully inadequate educational 
facilities, they organized a drive among them- 
selves to collect funds to build a school. With 
a goal of $10,000 set for the project, they col- 
lected more than $15,000. Within three months 
a 313-foot building with ten good-sized class- 
rooms was constructed, and by extensive appeals 
for additional funds—for equipment, teachers. 
medical staff, and materials—the troops finall, 
achieved their goal of creating the type of edu- 
cational facilities that the unfortunate young- 
sters ought to have. The photograph belou 
shows one of the boys of the school eating 
lunch, which he brought in an old Gl mess 
kit, while the teacher assists his deskmate with 


his English reading lesson. 
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NOTE: Orders for CARE packages or con- 
tributions in any amount for Korea, may be 
sent to A.F. of L. Representative, CARE, 20 
Broad Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





AFT Action on Communism 


(Continued from page 2) 

3. Government-controlled and dictated press and 
radio, and the denial of free speech and free public 
assembly ; 

4. The repudiation and denial of civil liberties, 
and refusal to hold fair trials, the use of violence, 
secret police, bureaus of propaganda, concentration 
camps and firing squads; 

5. The suppression or extermination of free trade 
unions; 

6. One-party rule where the people do not have 
free choice, but while forced to vote, are given 
opportunity to vote for but one side, party, etc.; 

Be It FurtHer Resorvep, That we support “gov 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” and will work that such government “shall 
not perish from the earth,” while we unequivocally 
condemn and utterly oppose all dictatorships, 
whether of Nazi, Fascist, or Communist origin, 
whether in Germany, Italy, or Russia, and the 
transplanting or practice of their ideas and their 
methods within the confines of our country or our 
profession; and 

Be It Furtuer Resorvep, That these resolutions 


be given wide and immediate publicity. 


Three locals expelled 

An even more significant step was taken in 
May 1941. when by referendum vote of all the 
membership. the charters of three locals were 
revoked on the ground that their activities had 
ben inimical to the best interests of American 
democracy. One of the locals thus expelled was 
the New York Teachers Union, which was re- 
cently charged, in a Congressional investiga- 
tion, with being Communist-controlled. Dr. 
Bella Dodd, who made this charge, was a mem- 
ber of the New York Teachers Union at the time 
of its expulsion from the AFT. 

Because this New York group still retains the 
name of “New York Teachers Union.” and be- 
cause the AFT is generally thought of as the 
teachers’ union in the United States, many 
people mistakenly believe that the New York 
Teachers Union is affiliated with the AFT. The 
AFT affiliate in New York City, however, is the 
New York Teachers Guild, AFT Local 2. 

In the 1941 convention of the AFT, the 
referendum vote to expel the New York Teach- 
ers Union and the other two locals was upheld 
by the vote of the convention delegates. 

A further clarification of the AFT attitude 
toward Communism was made in the 1942 con- 
vention, which amended the AFT constitution 
by adding a clause to the effect that “no appli- 
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cant whose political actions are subject to totali- 
tarian control such as Fascist, Nazi, or Commu- 
nist, shall be admitted to membership.” 


1952 convention clarifies AFT position 

The most recent AFT convention, held in 
August 1952, adopted the following resolution, 
setting forth quite clearly the position of the 


organization: 


Wuereas, The American Federation of Teachers, 
which by its constitution bars from membership 
Communists, Fascists, and others “subject to totali- 
tarian control,” cannot logically insist that Boards 
of Education employ or retain such persons as 
teachers in the public schools; and 

Wuereas, The United States Supreme Court in 
upholding the conviction of eleven Communist 
leaders has ruled that “the Party (Communist) 
rejects the basic premise of our political system 
that change is to be brought about by non-violent 


* and 


constitutional process” ; 

Wuereas, The same authority held “that the 
Party (Communist) advocates the theory that 
there is a duty and necessity to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment by force and violence .. .”; and 

Wuereas, The American Federation of Teachers 
respects and recognizes as legitimate the concern 
of parents with the influences exerted by teachers 
on their children and necessarily holds the welfare 
of the group preponderant over the individual's; 
and 

Wuereas, It is essential, particularly in these 
times of international tension and ideological con- 
fusion, to instill in our youth the attitudes of truth- 
seeking and the ideals of democracy; and 

Wuereas, Communists and other totalitarians 
are committed to a practice and to an ideology that 
are inherently inconsistent with the afore-men- 
tioned attitudes of truth-seeking and ideals of 
democracy; and 

Wuereas, An AFT local confronted with a deci- 
sion involving the equities of an individual teacher 
vs. parents and community, needs the guidance of 
an unequivocal statement of AFT national policy; 
therefore be it 

Resotvep, That the AFT and/or its locals does not 
undertake to defend a teacher whose membership 
in the AFT is, or would be, in violation of Section 
11 of Article III of the Constitution of the AFT; 
and be it further 

Resoivep, That all locals of the AFT shall fur- 
ther the use of the democratic principle which 
entitles every citizen to a fair trial through due 
process of law, keeping in mind the tradition, long 
cherished in free countries, that the accused is 
assumed to be innocent until proven guilty; and 
be it further 


istice Frankfurter, Dennis v United States, decided 


ne 4, 1951 








Resotvep, That it is the duty of any local to see 
that a teacher accused of being a member of the 
Communist Party or any other totalitarian organiza 
tion has every opportunity to clear himself of the 
charge; and be it finally 

Reso.vep, That all AFT locals be informed of 
this definition of national policy and instructed to 
consult with the area vice-president and the Na- 
tional Office in respect to defending any teacher 
accused of being a member of the Communist 
Party or any other totalitarian organization 


The history of the AFT, therefore. demon- 


Getting Married 


By Rosert Roruman, Local 231, Detroit 


OPOLIS, a Midwestern city caught up be- 

tween a river and a lake, is not only the 
umphth largest city in the United States, but 
the umpteenth largest city in the world. This. 
as any Chamber of Commerce (especially that 
of Popolis) can tell you, makes everything that 
happens in it very important. 

The rising young reporter was in his girl- 
friend’s living room waiting for her to get 
“fixed up” for their date. During days she was 
marking time as a school teacher. and most 
evenings he was marking time waiting for her 
to get ready for whatever they were getting 
ready for. 

The reporter had exhausted his somewhat 
limited range of reflection. He had come to 
the conclusion that if he could get a ten-buck 
raise, they could be married. From that terminal 
point of thought there seemed no place else to 
go, so, unaccustomed though he was to printed 
work dissociated from a newspaper, he im- 
patiently picked up and glanced through the 
glossy educational journal to which his girl 
had felt obliged to subscribe whether she read 
it or not. 

Suddenly the reporter’s eyes gleamed. Edu- 
cational journal or not, here he had discovered 
food for that daily press ingestion—the makings 
of a feature story. On page 27 were listed the 
ten largest cities of the United States together 
with their average seventh grade score in spell- 
ing; and lo, Popolis led not the rest. It was 
tenth in the list, exactly .00037 behind Cleve- 
land and Detroit, which were tied for eighth and 
ninth place. “By Gosh!” he exulted, “here is a 
feature story. Like I have always thought, our 
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strates plainly that it was one of the first organi- 
zations in the United States to understand the 
dangers and techniques of Communism, and to 
take positive action to oppose it. It is this kind 
of action, carried on by the groups in which 
Communists attempt to gain power—rather than 
unsupported charges or investigations using 
unfair and undemocratic procedures—that has 
proved most effective in preventing Communists 
from gaining any appreciable influence among 


American teachers. 


schools are not teaching the kids even the three 
R’s. Everyone on the Board of Education will 
get on their toes when they read the feature I 
can make of this. That ought to be good for 
the raise I'm after.” 

It was in the next day’s daily press (seventh 
largest in circulation, third in want ads in the 
whole U.S.) that the disgrace of the schools 
was exposed to the public eye under a three- 
column italic head on page four. 

* . > 

In the weeks that followed, the educational 
system of Popolis was in frantic chaos. There 
were special meetings of the Board of Educa- 
tion, special editorials in all the papers, and a 
special pamphlet from some fellow on the West 
Coast. The blot of .00037 must be removed 
from the umphth largest city’s escutcheon. 

No one asked what the children had learned 
that might be more important than spelling. 
No one wondered whether by the time they 
reached the ninth grade they might not spell 
.0742, say, better not only than Cleveland and 
Detroit but—who knows?—even Boston. All 
seventh grade English courses were revised by 
special edict of the superintendent so that 37 
of their 40 weeks should be devoted entirely to 
spelling. An emergency fund of $50,000 for 
new textbooks was appropriated by the Board 
to implement this new objective. 

Only an occasional impractical philosopher 
dared ask, “Who runs the school system of 
Popolis?” The answer? “A reporter looking 
for a ten-buck raise in order to get married.” 

After all, you wouldn't want a nice looking 
teacher to stay single all her life, would you? 
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~ Human 


There is only one man in the world 
And his name is all men. 


There is only one woman in the world 
And her name is all women. 


There is only one child in the world 
And his name is all children. 


There is only one Maker in the world 
And His children cover the earth 
And they are named all God's children. 


Excerpt from a poem by CARL SANDBURG given to guests at his 75th birthday celebration. 


THE 


Relatt 





by Layle Lane 


Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human 
Relations 


DEBITS 

The national council of Phi Delta Theta has sus 
pended its chapter at Williams College because the 
chapter planned to take into the fraternity a Jewish 
student. The constitution of Phi Delta Theta contains 
a clause restricting membership to “men of white 
and full Aryan blood.” The suspension will remain 
in effect until the next biennial convention of the 
fraternity reviews the action or revises its constitu- 
thon. 


When a letter in the Observer of Waterloo, N.Y., re- 
vealed that Negroes in the area often had to travel 
as much as 40 miles to Syracuse to obtain a haircut, 
the barbers in Waterloo admitted that “it had been 
an unwritten law for many years here and in nearby 
communities to limit trade to white customers.” 


Up Your Alley, written by Lazelle Alway and pub- 
lished by the National Child Labor Committee, re 
veals the undesirable working conditions of boys em- 
ployed as pin setters in the nation’s bowling alleys. 
The pamphlet shows that the job involves not only 
violations of child labor and school attendance laws, 
but also those relating to the sale of liquor and main 
tenance of fair employment conditions. 

The National Committee reports also that from 
May to December 1952, there were 62 accidents to 
farm children, 24 to children under 14 years of age. 


Four chiefs of the Yakima Tribe of Oregon appealed 
to “Christians throughout the land to support their 
effort to save Celilo Falls on the Columbia River.” 
The falls, which for centuries have been an Indian 
shrine and fishing place, will be destroyed if the 
federal government builds the Dalles Dam in the 
place where it now plans to build it. The treaty of 
1855 between the U.S. and the Yekimas gave the 
Yakimas and other tribes the Celilo Falls “for all 
time.” Though the dam could be located elsewhere, 
the Department of the Interior “upholds the govern- 
ment’s right to build the dam” as planned. 
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CREDITS + 

Highlander Folk School, of Monteagle, Tenn., is cele- 
brating its twenty-first year of operation by a series 
of joint AFL, CIO, and independent union schools. 
It maintains these union schools for the development 
of union leadership, but it also serves a rural com- 
munity through its farm pregram, a nursery school, 
a sewing cooperative, a weekly paper, and recreation 
programs. A young missionary and his wife who spent 
some time at the school wrote from India: “I am 
sure they (the Hindus) will be heartened, as I have 
been, to know that here is a place that has not sur- 
rendered to prejudice and has maintained itself in 
the very heart of the South.” 

Officials in Phoenix, Ariz., found that the cost of 
educating on a segregated basis was excessive. They 
therefore abolished the Negro high school and all 
pupils now attend the Union High School. Both in 
New Mexico and in Arizona, similar steps have been 
taken in many communities. In New Jersey, nine 
counties which integrated their schools a few years 
ago did not lose Negro teachers, as some had feared. 
Instead, there are now 425 teachers, whereas in 1946 
there were 415. 


Representative Richard Caples of Boston asked the 
Massachusetts legislature to “applaud” the Williams 
College chapter of Phi Delta Theta for refusing to 
renounce their pledged member, a Jewish student. 
The Representatives filed a resolution which would 
have the legislature condemn the action of the na- 
tional fraternity in suspending the Williams College 
chapter. 
7 

UNESCO has secured the services of outstanding 
sciences in the preparation of its series of eight book- 
lets on race. The latest one, What is Race?, summarizes 
the findings of three of the previous booklets in clever 
illustrations and simply written scientific information. 
The booklets may be secured very reasonably from the 
Columbia University Press, New York. 





mae LABOR NOTES 





Child labor laws 
endangered 

The Texas Farm Bureau already 
has formulated its program at a 
Bureau-sponsored farm labor con- 
ference in San Antonio. Here are 
some of the things they went on 
record for: 

1. Repeal of Federal child labor 
regulations, which are “depriving us 
of 60 per cent of our native labor,” 
according to the complaint of one 
delegate. That shows to what extent 
the cotton ranches of Texas have 
depended on child workers. 

Because of the Federal law, he 
said, “leaders of labor crews” are 
refusing to haul families with chil- 
dren under 16 to the cotton fields. 

2. Amendment of the school laws, 
which bar youngsters from working 
on farms when schools are in session. 
In other words, education should not 
be permitted to interfere with profits. 


ILG Union adopts 


war orphans 

Two war orphans were “adopted” 
by Boston’s joint board of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers in 
ceremonies attended by leading rep- 


resentatives of unions, including 
Henry Brides, president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor. 
Support and encouragement for the 
children by garment workers was 
arranged through the Child Adoption 
Service of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Loredana Bennicasa, 10, lost her 
parents when they were captured and 
shot by Fascists while fighting with 
Partisan forces in Italy. She lives 
in Milan, where she was born. Albert 
London, 14, of Paris was saved from 
death by being hidden on a friend's 
farm. His parents were taken to a 
concentration camp by the Nazis and 
killed. 


West Coast Labor 
goes to school 

The spring session of the Labor- 
Management School of the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco met from Feb. 
18 to April 8. 

At its 10th graduation exercises, 
70 representatives of labor and man- 
agement were awarded certificates 
for having completed the eight-week 
course. 


Women recognized 
in new field 

In a study of women in the trans- 
portation industries, the Defense 
Transport Administration says that 
it has arrived at the “inescapable 
conclusion” that women have “al- 
ready demonstrated their ability to 
assume numerous jobs in the DTA 
industries and to fill them ade- 
quately.” 

The DTA urges that in view of the 
great number of additional workers 
that it estimates will be needed by 
the end of 1953, employers in the 
industries plan on the employment 
and training of women on an ex- 
tended scale. 

Outlining the large scale employ- 
ment of women by the railroads in 
World War II, the DTA notes that 
many unusual jobs were taken over 
by women—jobs usually filled by 
men. For example, there were women 
car distributors, women supervisors 
of contracts, women crew dispatch- 
ers, women executive clerks, women 
commission agents, women tariff 
compilers. Women also served as 
chief blueprinters, as crew callers, 


as draftsmen in the signal and en- 
gineering departments. 

And that was not all. Women went 
to work as track laborers, as yard 
clerks, as messengers, as baggage 
handlers, as shop material handlers, 
as crane operators. In a few cases, 
they also operated steam hammers, 
and worked as crossing flagmen or 
drawbridge tenders. 


Harvard offers 
union training course 

The Spring Session of the Harvard 
University Trade Union Program 
opened Feb. 23 and will end May 
22. The purpose of the program is to 
provide training for executive re- 
sponsibility and to help union officers 
play more useful and important roles 
in the labor movement. 

The course gives a union man 13 
weeks of study of actual policy 
questions and decisions which con- 
front union leaders, such as organiz- 
ing activities, negotiation and ad- 
ministration of agreements, presen- 
tation of problems to government 
agencies and arbitrators, and the 
union’s responsibilities and relation- 
ships to the community. 


First Labor daily newspaper to increase coverage 

Plans are underway to increase the number of pages and circulation of 
Labor’s Daily, the first labor daily newspaper published in the United States. 
The paper, which now consists of eight pages and is printed and mailed 
Tuesdays through Saturdays from Charleston, W.Va., is sponsored and fi- 
nanced by the 100-year-old International Typographical Union, AFL. 

Labor’s Daily seeks to report truthfully and accurately the news of interest 
to working people. Labor's side of important events of the day, world, 
national, state, and local, is presented along with editorials, cartoons, 
comics, and family features. 

The American Federation of Labor has endorsed the newspaper. 

Anyone wishing to subscribe can use the subscription blank below. 





Date al 19 


CIRCULATION DEPT.: Please enter my subscription to Labor's 
Daily for the period checked below: 


NAME (Please Print):...... 
ADDRESS (Write Plainly): 


CITY ZONE STATE 


| Year [] $8.00 ™@ 6 Mos. [] $5.00 ™ | Mo. [j $1.00 
(If you live in West Virginia, please add 2°/, for Sales Tax) 
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Labor in Israel 

The structure of Histadrut, the 
principal labor movement in Israel, 
differs considerably from that of the 


American trade union movement 
\ new 
trade 


as a whole > 


does not join a 
Histadrut 


then does he auto 


member 
-pecifi union but the 
only 
a member of a 


matically become 


local and national trade union 

The member pays his dues to the 
Histadrut, not to his 
this 


federation 


union. The 


reason tor overall priority of 


the general is that Israel 
is a country of mass immigration and 
movement wishes to keep 


all the 


the labor 
its doors open to newcomers 


Labor 


our City 


Histadrut has set up local 


Councils (corresponding to 


} 


(councils) which handle i the 


affairs of the workers in a 


ality and have jurisdictior 
local unions 
The trade union activities are only 
one of the Histadrut 


Israeli labor is deeply interested and 


functions of 


therefore active in the field of social 


This New Booklet Tells... 
HOW TO MAKE LAMPS,VASES 
and 50 OTHER ITEMS FROM 


GLASS BOTTLES 


Here's a useful 24-page booklet on 
how to make 52 different articles 
from glass bottles and containers 
Learn to make lamps, vases, lanterns 
door-stops, salt shakers, aquariums 
ships in bottles, bird houses and 
many other attractive items. Discover 
these added reasons why it pays to 
buy milk, beverages and foods in 
union-made glass containers. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


‘GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS ASS'N. 
412 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Enclosed find 15¢ to cover cost 
of booklet “How to Make Useful 
Articles from Glass Bottles * 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


city 


GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS ASS'N. 
Affiliated <= lee W 
with the «: of Minton 
A. F, of L. Py President 





security, constructive economic enter 


prises, culture, vocational training, 
education, and other fields. 

The pure trade union matters are 
handled on three local, 


through the local union which oper 


levels: 
under the local labor council; 
national, through one of the 23 exist 
trade and the 
dealing with such mat 


ing national 
overall level, 
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Train union leaders 
by correspondence 


Unions now can bring an educa 


tion program into the homes of their 


members training for leadership in 


their locals 


The University of Chicago now 


offers a series of correspondence 


courses on union administration, 


grievance procedure, and develop 


ment of union education 


(nother series includes community 


programs 


civil liberties for union 


and labor's stake ir 


activities, 
members, world 
affairs 

Local union leaders may enroll fo: 
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They 
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News of captive labor 
(Compiled from satellite newspaper 
dispatches, monitored Iron Curtain 
broadcasts and refugee reports reach- 
ing the National Committee for a 
Free Europe) 

Communist authorities in Bulgaria 
have adopted a startling new medi- 
cal theory—that tuberculosis can be 
cured by work! Following the ex- 
ample of Soviet Russia, special) night 
sanatoriums reportedly will be built 
for victims of T.B. who are forced to 
work during the day. 

> > * 


Polish 


increasingly 


workers are subjected to 
violent propaganda at 
tacks against American trade 
officials. One 
recently branded CIO 
Walter Reuther “a notorious 
tionary known to be the 
Another 
Brown as 


union 
newspaper 
president 
reat 
favorite of 


Communist 


big capitalists.” describes 
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Irving “an 
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skilled in spying, murder and 
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* * * 


with individual 


Not content 


individual misdeeds, the 


pun 
ishment for 
Hungarian regime has now turned 
to mass deportation of Social Demo 
workers to remote 
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cratic industrial 
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workers are 


for slowdowns, al 


non-Communist 
held responsible 
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> > . 

Albanian tannery workers at Korce 
have initiated a campaign to improve 
First step 
according to a Com 


eficient use of machinery 


in the program, 
munist official, will be for employees 
work 


to come to 40 minutes earlier. 





LIMITED RESERVATIONS AVAILABLE 
All Expense‘Tours 
STEAMER, HOTELS, MEALS INCLUDED 


Europe $545 


LONDON—PARIS—SWITZERLAND 
Special! Tours for Teachers 
jr rctors, Nurses 
40 days $545 


LONDON—PAR/S— ROME—NAPLES— 
Switzerland—Capri—Sorrento—Riviera 


55 days—$685 


For College—High and Public 
hool Teacher 


Se s 
(SABBATICAL LEAVES) 
3 months—$745 
PARIS—ROME—FLORENCE 
FRENCH RIVIERA—CAPRI 
WESTROPA CORP. noom 705 


507 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
Telephone MU 2-0115 








SCANDINAVIA 
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AMAZINGLY LOW RATE 
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Summer Air Trips to Europe 
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(Daily Departures) 
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Educational practices 
in selected schools 


SCHOOLS AT WORK IN 48 STATES. A report co- 
ordinated by Hecen K. Macxintosn. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1952, No. 13. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 138 pp. 35 cents. 
Schools at Work in 48 States is a record of a co- 

operative study made over a period of 24 years by 
nine staff members of the elementary section of the 
Office of Education. The material was gathered through 
visits to classrooms and interviews, through study of 
school bulletins and handbooks, and by examining 
examples of children’s work, to mention some of the 
methods. At least one school system in every state 
was visited, 

The report states that “material is not necessarily 
included because it is new. . . . Procedures described 
are not intended to be copied.” Practices are described 
because they meet the needs of pupils and teachers in 
a specific local situation and will give a picture of 
what is happening in education in certain schools of 
the United States. 

The contents are divided into four sections: Teach 
ers at Work; Pupils at Work; The School Program: 
and School and Community Work Together. Many 
topics of importance to teachers are included. Among 
these are such things as the revision of report cards, 
orientation of new teachers, problems of teen-age 
clubs, and a wide variety of other topics. 

No formula for the solution of any problem is of 
fered in the bulletin, but the general conclusion is that 
the best results are associated “with the use of the 


democratic process at all levels of activity.” 


A story to develop 
positive intercultural attitudes 
4 PRESENT FROM ROSITA. By Cevesre Epvet. 

Julian Messner, New York, N.Y. 1952. 179 pp. $2.75. 

Teachers who are looking for reading material to 
develop positive intercultural attitudes by means of an 
absorbing story will find that this book, illustrated by 
Elton Fax, provides excellent material for classroom 
and supplementary reading. 

It tells the story of twelve-year-old Rosita and her 
family, who leave the warm suns of Puerto Rico to 
live in New York, where Pablo, the eldest, has a posi 
tion in a band. Her beautiful dark-eyed Mama is sad 
at leaving her native land, but Rosita looks forward 


Dd 
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with eagerness to her new life. She wonders how she 
will get along in school. Will the children like her or 
will they laugh at her different clothes and funny 
English? Above all, she is concerned with her littl 
brother, Victor, so well meaning but high spirited and 
mischievous. 

How Rosita makes a place for herself in the hearts 
of her classmates and teachers and how she gets a 
much-needed costume for her best friend is a story 
of charm and understanding. 

For American born children, new insights and sym 
pathies are stimulated by the authentic portrayal of 
Puerto Rican life and by the highlighting of their 
many talents and warm family relationships. For our 
Puerto Rican children, it provides a highly satisfying 
story with familiar background told im 4 simple but 
vivid English. 

The author, Celeste Edell, has been teaching Puerto 
Rican children for years in a New York school and 
obviously writes with an intimate knowledge of and 
affection for them and their families. While the book 
is intended for the eight. to thirteen-year age group, 
it can also be used effectively with older children. 

Beatrice Scuarr, Local 2, New York, N.Y. 


An inspiring book on 
Denmark’s tradition of democracy 


LIVING DEMOCRACY IN DENMARK, By Peter 
Mannicue, G. E. C. Gad, Copenhagen, Denmark 
1952. 200 pp. $3.00 
What is behind the Denmark the tourist sees? What 

is the background of the clean, light, attractive work- 
ers’ dwellings in Copenhagen; the comfortable, roomy, 
pleasant Old Peoples’ Home in Elsinore; the accident, 
unemployment, sickness, invalidity, and old age insur 
ance programs which permit Danish life to be lived 
without constant threat of destitution; and pervading 
these evidences of beneficial social legislation, the free 
and interested exchange of ideas, critical, admiring, 
and suggestive of further reforms? 

The answer can be found in Peter Manniche’s book, 
which leaves no doubt that Denmark, standing as it 
dues upon a sound educational system, a state system 
of expert advice offered at research institutes in agri 
culture, and the commercial ventures in cooperative 
buying, selling, and credit, aflords an excellent pattern 
for other democratic countries. The realization of the 
effects of a program like this in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world is pleasantly staggering to the 


imagination 





Of particular interest to the teacher is the sound 
educational basis upon which this small country’s 
progress has been made. Nicolai Grundtvig’s idea for 
the folk high school was, without doubt, the great 
instigator for the adult education which has played 
so prominent a part in Danish life from the mid- 
nineteenth century on. In Grundtvig’s time, the only 
agency existing for adult education was the University, 
training particularly officials. The great democrat 
Grundtvig maintained that further education must be 
offered for the many people who did not want to or 
could not become officials “but who had to feed them- 
selves as well as the officials.” The folk high school, 
Mr. Manniche reminds us often, was to train “for 
life, not for gaining a living,” and consequently gives 
no examinations and offers no degrees. 

The early folk high schools drew their student body 
largely from farmers in the adjacent areas. The schools’ 
efforts, then as now, were directed partly toward fresh- 
ening the students’ knowledge of language, arithmetic, 
and writing, and partly toward learning more efficient 
ways of running their farms. Mr. Manniche follows the 
folk high school movement into the cities among the 
workers, where the aim was essentially the same, al 
though such courses as Trade Unionism, Labor Prob- 
lems, and the like were emphasized. The more than 
200,000 ex-students of folk high schools realize “the 
great influence the schools have had upon the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural development of Denmark,” 
and these attitudes cannot but help mold social legis- 
lation which ultimately benefits all. 

Folk high schools receive their major financial sup- 
port from the State. Very substantial grants from the 
State to students and to teachers’ salaries are made, 
but significantly, the State no longer contributes to the 
salaries of the principals, who are allowed full free- 
dom in forming their own curricula and selecting their 
own teachers. Teachers may carry over their seniority 
from one folk high school to another, and from a folk 
high school to a position in the State school. Thus the 
securing of. well-qualified teachers is facilitated, and 
teachers are less dependent upon their principals. The 
State makes no regulations whatsoever as to subjects 
taught. Mr. Manniche sums up the folk high schooi 
teaching in actual practice under three heads: (1) 
“The teaching should satisfy the desire of the students 
for the useful knowledge which everybody needs.” (2) 
rhe teaching should not be confined “to meeting mo 
mentary interests and everyday demands” but must 
arouse new interests and widen students’ horizons. 
(3) The teaching must 
which will make the student aware of conditions in 


‘ 


give a general orientation 


his own country and in the world, that he may appraise 
“different forms of culture, social systems, and philos 
ophies of life.” 

The International Peoples College, of which Peter 
Manniche was a founder and is presently principal, 
was established as an international folk high school 
to help “create international fellowship and educate 
for international democracy.” Winter and summer 
courses provide opportunity for exchange of ideas, 
facts, and opinions on an international basis and for 
students at all levels of educational experience. Inter- 
estingly, this venture is mainly financed by the Danish 
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State. Special courses for teachers and youth leaders 
help establish the spirit of the folk high school in other 
countries. 

All in all, Living Democracy in Denmark provides a 
challenging and inspiring glimpse into a land whose 
democratic tradition can provide us all with much 
food for thought. 

Martua Jane Lyon, Local 540, Rockford, Iil. 


Life Adjustment Booklets 


Among the recent publications of Science Research 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, IIL, are 
the following, priced at 40 cents each, with quantity 
rates upon request: 

BUILDING YOUR PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. By 
T. V. Smrrn. 48 pp. 

YOU AND THE DRAFT. By Wituiam S. Vincent 
and James E. Russerr. 48 pp. 

UNDERSTANDING POLITICS. By Roser’ E. 
Merriam and Joun W. Beruea. 48 pp. 

POLITICS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By Robert 
E. Merriam. 40 pp. This booklet, as well as the two 
mentioned below, belong to the Junior Life Adjust- 
ment Series, designed for boys and girls in the upper 
elementary grades and junior high school. (The three 
booklets mentioned above are for students in senior 
high school.) 

YOUR SAFETY HANDBOOK. By Nev H. Dear- 
BORN and But Anprews, 40 pp. 

YOUR HEALTH HANDBOOK. By Juuius B. Ricn- 
wonn, M.D. 40 pp. 


An aid to the American 


traveling in Europe 

KEY TO EUROPE. By Cuarces R. Jacoss and Ben 
Jarre. Jaffe Publications, 634 N. San Vincente Bivd., 
Los Angeles 46, California. 1953. 164 pp. Cloth $2. 


This guide to Great Britain, Ireland, and Western 
Europe is an unusually good one for Americans facing 
the array of problems presented by a European tour. 
Passport and visa regulations, what to take with you, 
and customs regulations are concisely presented. Use- 
ful information is offered concerning tipping, shopping, 
what and where to eat, sightseeing facilities, hotels, 
and entertainment, as well as currency. There is also 
a list of French, German, and Italian words and 
phrases with phonetic pronunciations. In all, seventeen 
subjects and 1001 tips about eleven countries unravel 
the mystery of European travel. 

Key to Europe is also available through travel agents 
in a paper bound edition for $1.25. 





A list of labor films 

In our February issue we mentioned Films for Labor, 
a booklet published by the Workers Education Bureau, 
American Federation of Labor. The Bureau has now 
moved to new headquarters, at 1525 H. Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. The price of the 29-page booklet 


is 25 cents. 








Local contributes 
to unusual project 


68 HIGHLAND PARK, MICH 

—The Highland Federation 
of Teachers donated part of the 
funds from its annual benefit party 
to a worthy and rather unusual proj- 
ect—a toy library. The library was 
started as a PTA activity, but it has 
proved so popular that aid from 
other groups is needed. 

The toy library is a small scale 
Santa Claus workshop. It includes 
games, paints, dolls, skates and any 
other toy that is easily portable. 
Over 200 boys and girls in grades 
1A through 7 come in after 3 o° 
clock on Thursday and make a se- 
lection of a toy to be taken home 
until the following Tuesday morn- 
ing. A librarian stamps the card of 
the borrower and clears the card 
when the toy is returned. Of course, 
toys wear out, but each one is 
checked upon its return to see that 
no undue damage has been done 
and no parts are missing. 

In spite of valiant efforts by the 
shop and woodwork classes, toys fi- 
nally must be discarded. However, 
this excellent project not only pro- 
vides hours of pleasure for the chil- 
dren, but also gives valuable train- 
ing in responsibility and considera- 
tion. 


Classroom Teachers 

hear Mary Wheeler 

57 WEST SUBURBS, ILL— 
AFT Vice-President Mary 

Wheeler spoke at a Congress of 

Classroom Teachers sponsored by 

Northern Illinois State Normal, De- 

Kalb, on March 4. More than a 


thousand teachers attended. 


Detroit suggests buffet dinner 
to bring members together 


231 DETROIT, MICH.—One of 
the vexing problems facing 
a conscientious Building Represen- 
tative is that of getting the teachers 
in a building together for a meeting. 
The differences in high school sched 
ules make it almost impossible in 
some schools. But the problem affects 
elementaries and intermediates, too. 
One solution is having an after- 
noon tea at the home of someone 
who lives not too far from school. 
Another is what Central did Decem- 
ber 3. We had a buffet dinner meet- 
ing, with the gals doing the cooking 
and the boys doing the heavy work 
bringing the bridge tables. 
We found the sociable type of 


meeting a wonderful opportunity to 
get acquainted and exchange ideas 

something almost impossible in a 
large school. Our talk was important, 
too, because it’s the Building Repre 
sentative’s job to relay to the Feder- 
ation the suggestions and ideas 
which the members have. 

Our social evening was especially 
profitable because we had the ad- 
ministration right there to hear . . . 
You see, our new principal, Miss 
Bertha Robinson, who has been a 
good Federation member for many 
years, was the guest of honor. 

Try a social affair. It’s fun! 

The Detroit Teacher 


New York Guild seeks social security 
for employees not under retirement plan 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The fight 

made by the New York Teach- 
ers Guild for social security for 
substitute teachers has at last borne 
fruit. At a recent meeting the board 
of education adopted a resolution 
supporting such legislation. 

This is an initial victory in the 
campaign which will now be con- 
tinued by seeking the necessary leg- 
islation in Albany. 


The newly formed Adult Teachers 
Division of the New York Teachers 


Guild is also campaigning to secure 
social security benefits. They are in- 
troducing legislation which will per- 
mit coverage for all board of educa- 
tion employees not covered by any 
retirement system. 


Drage wins labor post 
23 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — 
J. Selmer Drage, an active 
member of Local 238, has been 
elected vice-president of the Min- 
neapolis Central Labor Union. 








HAVE YOU BOOK MSS. READY FOR PUBLICATION? 


We will help finance publication, handsome edition, and 
distribute to world market, worthy serious material. 


MONARCH EDITIONS, 220 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED TEACHER'S 
Ld P 


® Modern elevator 
apartment house with doorman service. Apply 
to SO W. 96th St.. Manhattan, Apartment 2-8 








Milwaukee local marks 
20 years of progress 
25 MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mem 


bers and friends of the Mil 
“ aukee 


so 
honored the charter members of the 
ocal at a gala 20th Anniversary 
Dinner on March 5 
recalled the be 
during the 


This celebration 
ginnings of the local 


dark 


Milwaukee teachers signed the 


when 74 
appli 
cation for a charter in the American 
Federation of Teachers. The charter 
for Local 252, 


istoric date of 


days of depression, 


March 4, 1933 
Charter members and past ofhcers 

were called upon to take a bow. A 

printed recalled 


souvenir program 


the twentyv-vear record of achieve 
AFT’s most ag 


] 


nent of one of the 


gressive and successful locals 

Included 

were members of the Mil 
Board of School 
Wisconsin State Fed 
Milwaukesr 
Federated Trades Council, the mavor 
of Milwaukee, top school administra 
tors, oficers of the Wises 


’ Teachers, and o 


rby AFT 


among the 
honor 

wauker Directors 
oficers of the 
eration of Labor and the 


a 


locals 


Teachers Union, Local 252, 


incidentally, bears the 


Eau Claire greets French Labor Union team 


91 EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—On 

February 8, AFT Local 917, 
Wisconsin State College in Eau 
Claire, greeted fourteen members of 
a French Labor Union Action Team 
interpreters at a coffee 
hour in Memoria! Hall. The French 
Labor Union Action Team, which is 
under the auspices of the Mutual 
Agency, came to Eau Claire 
from St. Paul, 


and their 


security 
for a week's stay 
Minnesota. 

On February 11, the team mem 
hers were guests of *the Eau Claire 
Publie School Federation, Local 696. 

eo Smith, president of the local, 
took them on a tour of elementary 
school buildings in the city and en 
tertained them at lunch at one of the 


Busy teacher rates Life 
1084 HILLSBORO CO., FLA. 
Mrs. Grace Sullivan, a 
Lakes school, 
appeared in the pages of Life mag 
azine on January 5, 
selected to 
working wives. Mrs 


teacher in the Twin 


1953. She was 
illustrate an article on 
Sullivan is not 
only a teacher and a wife, but she 
is the 


and 7 


mother of two boys aged 5 
And most important, her busy 
interest in the 
1084, of 


days leave time for 


activities of Local which 


| 


she is a member 


school cafeterias. In the afternoon, 
the team members were guests of the 
college local, Local 917. They were 
tour of campus 
buildings and spent some time dis 
cussing labor’s relation to the prob 
lems of education in this country. 

Me mbers of 


French radio engineer, a technical 


conducted on a 


the team included a 


cement worker, a school teacher, an 
engineer from an automobile factory, 
a line inspector for the Paris bus and 
street car lines, an engineman on a 
railroad, a journalist, a secretary of 
workers union, and 


a textile many 


others 


Megel speaks in Seattle 


200 SEATTLE, WASH.—At the 


March dinner meeting of 
the Seattle Teachers Union, James 
A. Duncan, president of the 
hoard, introduced AFT President 
Carl J. Megel to an enthusiastic au 
dience. Mr, 
point program to provide adequate 
for schools. He 


local 


school 


Megel outlined a four 


financial 
said this would require 


support 
more 
support for the schools, re-evaluation 
of the state distributive funds, sup 
port of federal aid to education, and 
which would 


support of le gislation 


give schools the income from off 


shore oil revalties 


Anchorage receives charter from Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli; 
50°° of teachers have already joined 1175 


1175 ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 

{ strong new local of 
the AFT has been 
Alaska. At a charter 
February 
than 100 teact 
Kuenzli_ pre 


charter to the new loca 


Anchorage, 
entation meeting on 
ittended by more 

rs, Secretary-treasurer 

ented the 
Approximately one halt 


teachers of the « have already 


organized in 


joined the local. and it is expected 


that the organization will represent 


i large majority of the teachers be 


fore the end of the present school 


year. Since the great majority of 
the population of An horage is made 
up of AFI 


will have 


new local 
strong labor hacking. 


members, the 


Because of the high cost of living, 


teachers in Alaska face a special 


Mrs. Kuenzli and A. J. 
Douglas, of the Anchor- 
age local, watch Fur 
Queen pin badge on 
AFT Secretary-Treasurer 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, 


salary problem. Living expenses are 
estimated at 40% higher than in 
the United States. 

Anchorage is a 


“boom city” at 


the present time and has had a 31% 
increase in population during the 
past Important military base= 
are located in the vicinity. The An 
local is the second AFI 
local chartered in Alaska. In 1944 
a local was organized in Ketchikan, 


center of the largest 


year 


chorage 


which is the 
salmon industry in the world. 
AFT local in Anchorage 


was organized during the famous fur 


The new 


rendezvous when dog races, weight 
dogs, 
dances, etc., are held in the city. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kuenzli were greeted 
at the Airport by a dele 
gation of teachers and the queen ol 


pulling contests for native 


Anchorage 


the fur rendezvous. Some of the men 
teachers in the delegation were 
wearing beards grown for the occa 
sion, without beards 
badges to show that they were ex 
empt “arrest” for not having 
a beard. The queen presented to Mr. 
Kuenzli one of the badges of ex 


emption 


Those wore 


from 





20 years of service 
recalled by Toledo 


25 TOLEDO, O.— More than 

150 members attended the 
twentieth anniversary luncheon of 
the Toledo Federation of Teachers. 
Several outstanding guests were 
present including Ohio Senator 
Frank King and Ohio Representa 
tives Gernheuser, Mundy, and Tay 
lor. Representatives from other lo 
cals, labor groups, and the labor 
press were also Carl J. 
Megel, AFT president, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

In a backward glance, the local 
listed some of its major gains: 

1. Elimination of married teacher 
clause in contracts. 

2. Maternity leave. 

3. Fair hearing before attempted 
dismissal. 

4. Residence 

5. Dual family 
rescinding. 


present. 


rule rescinding. 
employment rule 


6. Single salary schedule. 
. Cumulative sick leave. 
. 38-week school year. 

. Job security for veterans. 

10. Salary increases for substitute 
teachers. 

11. Initiating the step gaining for 
school teachers a free 
work at the close 


elementary 
day for clerical 
of school vear. 

12. Posting of vacancies in school 
system so all teachers may apply. 

13. Initiating of the credit union 
open to all teachers. 

14. Maintenance of a Blood Bank 
for all teachers. 


Miss Jarrell reelected 

to superintendency 

&9 ATLANTA, GA. The At- 
lanta Board of Education re- 

Miss Ira Jarrell Superin- 

of Schools at its February 


elected 
tendent 
meeting. 

Miss Jarrell, a member of Local 
89 until her administrative position 
made her ineligible, started as a 
classroom teacher and has made an 
excellent record for efficiency in the 
office to which she has just been re- 
elected 


NEW LOCALS 


1171 Howard Union of Teachers 

(R.1.) 

1172 Edina-Morningside 
of Teachers (Minn.) 

1173 Posen Federation of Teachers 
(l.) 

1174 Belvidere Federation of Teach- 
ers (Ill.) 

1175 Anchorage Federation of Teach- 
ers (Alaska) 


Federation 


The 





5-week first term 
5-week second term 





full offerings 
for teachers 


AFT Local 
No. 497 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS AND PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOLS. SPECIAL COURSES IN EDUCATION 

PLUS NUMEROUS INSTITUTES, WORKSHOPS 
AND UNIT COURSES 


and an enjoyable summer 
in the cool Montana Rockies 


MIDWAY BETWEEN YELLOWSTONE 
AND GLACIER NATIONAL PARKS 


Continuous 10-week session June 15-August 21 


June 15-July 17 
July 20-August 21 


Montana State University 


Missoula 
write to: DIRECTOR, SUMMER COLLEGE 








Boston local surveys its accomplishments 


BOSTON, MASS.—The Bos 
ton Teachers Union proudly 


66 


records the following 


ments: 


1. A bill presented to the legis- 


lature by Local 66 resulted in ex 


tending the Massachusetts 


law to include the teachers of 
Boston. 

2. The local then strove to obtain 
certain benefits for the many Boston 
teachers who had suffered financial 
ly from the lack of a tenure law in 
Boston. The School Committee, ac 
knowledging the past injustice, 
granted retroactive salary incre- 
ments for each year of temporary 
and also 


service up to six years, 


adopted the same policy for all 
teachers appointed thereafter. 

3 A law 
tion of teachers was 
through the work of the Massachu 
setts State Branch of the AFT and 
was adopted by the Massachusetts 


requiring the certifica 
introduced 


legislature. 

4. As a result of the efforts of 
Local 66, the monthly checks of 
Boston teachers now designate the 
base pay and all deductions. 

5. In the campaign for equal pay, 
the Boston Teachers Union founded 
a Speakers’ Bureau which addressed 
scores of Boston labor unions and 
won their solid support for this fun 
damental labor principle. 

6. All organizations of 
teachers now have the opportunity 
of presenting grievances for consid- 
eration before a grievance board. 
Local 66 requested this. 


Boston 
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accomplish- 


tenure 


7. When appointed as permanent 
teachers, veterans who were substi 
tutes in the at the 
time of entering the U, S. Armed 
Forces increments for the 
years spent in the their 
country. The Boston Teachers Union 
was responsible for the adoption of 


Boston schools 
receive 


service of 


this ruling. 

8. Substitutes 
not to be appointed for any given 
year must be notified in writing in 
April of the preceding school year 
This legislation was introduced by 
the Massachusetts State Branch of 
the AFT. 

9. On June 21, 1951, the Boston 
School Committee accepted a sys 


who are definitely 


tem of seniority in cases of transfer 
of teachers. This system, based upon 
the original date of appointment 
under certificate, originated in the 
Boston Teachers Union. 

10. Teachers with 
who by law have been forced to take 
sick leave will receive full pay for 


tuberculosis 


two years 


Best wishes, Mr. Steel 
571 WEST SUBURBS, ILL.— 

Wade A. Steel has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Leyden 
Community High School. He is a 
past president of Local 571 and has 
been very active in AFT affairs. Be- 
coming a superintendent makes his 
continued membership in the local 
impossible, but Mr. Wade will know 
that he has the whole-hearted sup 
port of the union teachers in his 
community. 


29 








Erie Federation honors AFT president at dinner meeting 


337 ERIE, PA. 

Feb. 12, the Erie Federa 
tion of Teachers sponsored a dinner, 
members and their guests, in 


AFT President Carl J. 


for 
honor of 
Megel. 
Before the dinner, Miss Mary Has- 
sett, president of the local, presided 
at a coffee hour, at which Mr. Megel 
was informed of local problems and 
contributed valuable suggestions to 
aid in their solution. 
In his address to the 
members and their 
dinner Mr. Megel emphasized these 
points: (1) Teachers have the right 
to bargain collectively and in good 
faith with the local boards of school 
(2) Teachers must 


Federation 
guests al the 


directors unite 
and work actively to safeguard their 
academi freedom. (3) It would be 
desirable to secure the anticipated 
revenue from the off-shore oil lands 
for the 
and to see that the revenue is made 
available to all forty-eight states 
(4) Teachers have a right and obli 
gation to participate in local educa 
tional systems at the policy-making 
and planning level Local Fed 
erations of work for 
eficient administration and operation 


improvement of education 


(5) 


Teachers must 


New York Guild wins case 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The New 
York Teachers Guild offers the 
following convincing proof that ev 
New York substitute teacher 
should be a that AFT 


ery 
member of 
group 

1. The Guild won two cases last 
summer (Heitner and Heitner-Stein 
berg) before the State Commission- 
er of Education. As a result, regular 
subs who served during the 1949-50 
or 1950-51 school years will receive 
as much as $94 each, or a total of 
$330,000 in additional summer pay. 
The Guild instituted these suits at 
no cost to the substitutes. 

2. In April 1952, the Guild pushed 
through enactment of the Olliffe 
Law to end further suspension of 
the Feld-Hu'tey Law. Thus the 
Board is now required to appoint 
eligibles to existing vacancies and 
shorten the time within which such 
appointments must be made. Under 
this Olliffe Law, a suit has now been 
initiated by A. Mark Levien, Guild 
Counsel, on behalf of a group of 
eligibles to compel appointments to 
high school vacancies. 

3. When the Board of Education 
refused to appoint high school eligi- 
bles last fall, the Guild Grievance 


30 


On Thursday, 





At dinner given by the Erie Federation. SEATED: Dr. 


Charles B. Williamson, 


corresponding secretary of the local; Carl J. Megel, AFT president; Miss 
Mary Hassett, president of the local. STANDING: Mrs. Pearl Jones, treas- 
urer; Miss Jean Kennedy, recording secretary. 


Hence, local 
must be con 


of the school systems. 
educational 
ceived democratically, planned demo 


projects 


cratically, and administered demo 
cratically. 
The members of the Erie Federa 


for substitutes 


Committee threatened suit and 127 
teachers appointed shortly 
thereafter. 

1. As a result of Guild efforts, the 
substitutes won an annual wage in 
the 1947 Salary Law, got restora- 
iion of salary credit for substitute 
service, and secured list extension 
legislation. The Guild was the only 
organization to defend this legisla- 
tion in the courts—in what became 
the Welling suit. 


were 


5. The Guild has brought suit to 
compel the Board to give a hearing 
to a substitute who was dropped 
because of a “U” rating. We con- 
tend that, as in the past, substitutes 
have this right to a hearing. 


ISFT budgets $75 
for member attending 
Madison Workshop 


The Illinois State Federation of 
Teachers has budgeted $75 for any 
member who desires to attend the 
Madison Workshop this summer. 
This is the annual workshop spon- 
sored by the AFT and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and is under the 
direction of AFT Vice-president 
Carl Benson. 


tion of Teachers were pleased to 
have the opportunity to meet and 
talk with President Megel. They are 
firmly convinced that such personal 
the national officers 
are of great value to the locals 


contacts with 


Suggest assistants 
for lunchroom duty 
23) DETROIT, MICH. 

at street corners are 
excellent substitutes, we understand, 
for the who formerly 
guarded school children four times 
a day at the crossings. 

Our impression is that an 
battled mother is a force of nature, 
like the hurricane, compared to 
which a policeman is a mere stuffed 
uniform. 

Why not experiment with this nat 
ural force in the school lunch rooms, 
where children 
themselves and 


House 
wives 


policemen 


em- 


another 
intent on destroying 
one another? 

The argument the Union has met 
for years when proposing non-pro- 
help for school lunch 
rooms, is that too few competent and 
reliable mothers would accept a paid 
job for so few hours a day. 

The police department seems to 
have disproved this argument. 

Why doesn’t the Board of Educa- 
tion at least experiment with em- 
ploying housewives in the lunch 
rooms ? 

Many a young teacher would stay 
in the schools if only the unbearable 
burden of lunch duty were lightened. 

The Detroit Teacher 


spot seem 


fessional 








Study qualifications 
for superintendents 


48 NEWARK, N.J.—The New- 

ark Teachers Union , has 
made a study on the selection of a 
superintendent of schools. Although 
the actual responsibility for the se- 
lection rests with the board of edu- 
cation, the union believes that all 
interested groups should contribute 
as much information and guidance 
as possible. 

Basic in their philosophy is faith 
in the American democratic ideal. 
The ardent support and champion- 
ship of that ideal is pre-requisite to 
anyone's fitness to serve as a leader 
of the school system 

Specifically the attributes listed in 
the study are: (1) appreciation of 
democracy in theory and practice; 
(2) skill in planning and execution 
to achieve the best and fullest edu- 
cation for every child: (3) extensive 
public school background and ex- 
perience; (4) courage to withstand 
pressures that would hamper teach- 
ers and children; (5) leadership in 
human and public relations; (6) 
understanding of the problem of 
school finance. 

Qualifications of age, education, 
and health are taken for granted. 
However, the study does point out 
that education and scholarship need 
not be equated with university status 
or advanced degrees. It calls atten- 
tion to the fact that excellent educa- 
tional leadership has often been 
found where advanced degrees were 
not a factor. 

The final recommendations in the 
study offer suggestions for recruit- 
ing applicants through educational 
journals and bureaus for placement. 


Tri-cities hold 
dinner meeting 


580 LA SALLE, ILL.—On Janu- 


ary 27, Carl J. Megel, AFT 
president, addressed more than forty 
guests at a dinner given by the Tri- 
Cities Federation of Teachers. High 
School Superintendent Dolan, mem- 
bers of the four school boards in the 
area, local labor leaders, as well as 
union teachers expressed apprecia- 
tion for Mr. Megel’s message. He told 
the group that American education 
is the business of everybody who 
believes in democracy; that our 1953 
educational program is being inade- 
quately supported by a 1920 tax 
system; and that only through the 
organization of unions can the class- 
room teacher expect to be a part 
of improving the tax structure, of 
getting state aid, and of influencing 
Congress to provide federal aid to 
American education. 





00 YOU know the secret of how to 
SELL WHAT YOU WRITE ~ 


- even if you are a beginner? 


UST as the ads say, you can learn to write 
and you can begin selling from the mo- 
ment you start writing acceptable Eng- 
lish. But to reach the ranks of the better 
absolutely 
painstaking apprentice- 


paid writers you must, 
serve a long and 


ship. 


Only here’s the best part of a writer’s 





READ THIS 
EXCERPT FROM 
NORMAN 


FORD'S 
INTRODUCTION 
TO 


must, 
WHY NOT 
WRITE?: 











apprenticeship: while you’re writing manuscript after manuscript 
—gaining experience for big time sales—you should be able to sell 
all, or nearly all, of what you write to markets lower down the scale. 

Tens of thousands of new writers stop writing because their 
manuscripts are rejected time after time after submitting them 
to one top market after another. YET IF THOSE SAME MANU- 
SCRIPTS: HAD BEEN SUBMITTED to markets paying perhaps 
Me to %e per word, they’d have been accepted on the spot with 
requests for more work to follow. 


A Handful of ideas From 
WHY NOT WRITE? 


« Do you want to write a book? With 
sky high book pulishing costs, Ameri 
ean publishers can afford to issue only 
tithes which they feel certain will sell 
well. For a first novel, this cuts the 
chances of acceptance close to zero. 
Yet in Britain a book can be pub- 
lished successfully even if it sells 10,000 
copies less than American publishers 
consider necessary. So, if your book is 
not solely American in appeal .and its 
chances for publication in the U.S. seem 
dim, contact British Commonwealth pub 
lishers (listed in Why Not Write?). Once 
you have a book in print abroad, the 
prestige that goes with it counts heavily 
towards getting published in this country 
**How to publish your own book. Save 
up to half the charges of a “vanity pub 
lisher"” by consulting an experienced 
book manufacturer. 
**Must you retype a page of manuscript 
with several corrections? Editors don't 
mind seeing 4 page with a few corrections 
up to four neat corrections are allow 
able on each manuscript page. 
**The ultimate key to successful writing 
The amateur reports what he sees or 
knows; the professional interprets it 
« Where do ideas for articles 
from? Have you tried the yellow pages 
of the telephone directory? Thumb 
through it until something strikes « 
chord. Automobiles, Bakers, Chemicals 
Dogs, Electricians, Florists w thin 
30 minutes you find literally hundreds 
of basic ideas. (See below.) 


come 


« How to treat a subject for an article 
You can sell articles answering How 
would I choose a - - ~ -? Fill in the 
last word: how to choose a dog, a col 
lege, a car, a motel, a home. Another 
formula: write about - some 
thing to - - - -.”" For example: - - - - 
something to dogs. Fill in the first blank 
with an appropriate word or phrase 
Teaching something to dogs, giving some 
thing to dogs—or, your personality is 
pmething to dogs. From here you get 
idea germs like: Seven Short Steps to 
Housebreaking a Puppy. A Surefire Way 
» Give Your Dog a Pill. Making Friends 
ith a Bulldog, etc. 
e Where to obtain facts and background 
material for stories and articles: Mudge's 
Guide to Reference Books. Through its 
help you can find a wealth of material 
on almost any subject you might want 
to write about. 


So you get only $10-$15 for a 
3000 word story or article. But the 
lift you get from seeing your name 
and your work in print is compen- 
sation enough at that stage. And 
it won’t be long before you'll be 
getting lc, then 2c and later 3c a 
word. Most of a writer’s work dur- 
ing the middle years of his appren- 
ticeship should bring from $50 to 
$100 per article or short story. 
Anyone who can devote a few hours 
each evening and at weekends to 
writing should readily be able to 
add $200 or more a month to his 
income, 

Eventually, too, you'll feel jus- 
tified in breaking the bonds of your 
job and moving down to that sea- 
side cottage in Florida. 

It’s the early years, though, that 
count most—the years when you’re 
wondering where on earth to sell 
what you write. Why Not Write? 
provides an answer. 


How Do You Know You Can't 
Sell What You Write? 


There are probably 2500 magazines, news- 
papers, feature syndicates, literary agents, etc., 
you never thought os markets for that 
story you've been think ng of putting down 
into words, that article you've thought of writ- 
ing, those personal experiences that so thrill 
people, that book you want to write. 

Now, at last, in one handy, low cost guide, 
you can see at a glance where to send whatever 
‘ou write. Here are thousands of literary mar- 

ets, complete with names and addresses you'd 

never have thought of (And neither will most 
other writers a would-be writers, who flood 
the best known publishers with so much ma- 
terial they just couldn't publish if all in a 
hundred years.) Avoid the competition, get 
your manuscript where it's wanted—and write 
what you have to say. Only $! on @ money- 
back guarantee if not satisfied. 

For your copy, print name and address on 
sheet of paper, ask for "Why Not Write?" and 
mail with $1 to 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
28 Wilson Phy., Bagg mo {Long | 
ew 
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Special to Teachers 


NE FREE SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 
Write today — Reserve Your Copy Now! 


ANNOUNCING BIG DISCOUNTS UP TO 507% 


on Famous Brand, Nationally Advertised Merchandise! 
It Features selected gift suggestions for Mother’s Day, Father's Day, the Graduate, 
the June Bride! 


Many Summer items, too! 


Now—Take advantage of the Exciting Specials listed below 


LIST BENCO'S BENCO’'S LIST BENCO'S BENCO'S 
PRICE DISCOUNT PRICE PRICE DISCLUNT PRICE 


COMMUNITY SILVER STEAM-O-MATIC STEAM IRON 
PLATED FLATWARE Wet and dry built-in filling fun- 


52 piece service for eight in wood ne I, automatic. Original list price: i 
mahogany chest. Consists of 8 $22.95 19.95 35% 12.95 
k es, 8 forks, 8 salad forks, 16 on . . . - = — 
tent Rl > cenehag spoons, 1 l NIV ERSAL COMBINATION W AFFLE 
menoghe nm RE Lt IRON AND SANDWICH GRILI 

terns available Evening Star, Sai auiel . wees . sae 

Morning Star, Coronation, Lady +EA3602 16.95 334% 11.33 
Hamilton, Milady 


Community's newest pattern UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC “POP-UP” 


‘White Orchid” is also available “ 

at these prices. TOASTER 
76 piece service for twelve in wood 
mahogany chest. Consists of 12 
knives, 12 forks, 12 salad forks, 


Automatically toasts light and 
dark slices at the same _ time. 


12 soup spoons, 24 teaspoons, 2 Bread rewarming feature. Orig- 


serving spoons, 1 butter knife, 1 
sugar spoo 112.50 410% 7.8 . Www r -HIET . ~ y -- 
llama Mage a LEWYT VACUUM CLEANER #55-80 
GRL EN Floridan Ladies Complete with 10 attachments 89.95 334,% 59.95 


4 diamond, 17 jewel precision, 


ge et yp: os) UNIVERSAL JET 99 VACUUM 


inal list price: $22.95 17.95 30% 12.59 


White or yellow gold 125.06 50% < _ rr aN 

vonarncthggend gs 3 Be CLEANER +VC6710 
BENRUS “Tina”—Ladies Complete with attachments and 

17 jewel, slightly rounded case toss-away bags 99.95 

decoratively embossed. Available R R DI 

in yellow or white gold. Expan- TRAV-LAR CLOCK RADIO 

sion band 59.50 50% 29.50 4 tubes plus rectifier. Telechron 

J 1S ‘Stati a i, 9 clock with luminous dial. Appli- 

BENRUS Citation “Corsair Men’s oe ee ee to 


17 jewel, square case; raised, bev- wood cabinet 44.95 47% 


elled crystal; yellow gold case & 
numerals, expansion band 92.50 50% 16.25 ENGI ANDER “AIR FOAM” 
LNGLA! d Al 

CROTON “Aquamat”—Men’s MATTRESS AND BOX SPRING 

17 jewel, self-winding, water- sao 

proof, shock resistant, stainless ENSEMBLE 

steel, Round case 54.45 410% 32.68 4%,” thick; Goodyear Foam Rub- 

— om . ber Latex; Scientifically designed 
BENRUS “Voyager”—Men’s matching Box Spring; 20 year 

: Guarantee ; floral ticking 

Twin Size (single) 129.50 415% 71,22 

case, expansion band, available in Full Size (double) 159.50 45% 87.72 


yellow gold or stainless steel 71.50 45% 39.32 , . -2 _ 4 r 
-WLEX SLID OJECTOR #V33L 
SCHICK ELECTRIC SHAVER “20” ’ tea 5 _ 4 fea JE — - 


Dual head; latest model 24.50 31% 16.99 Bantam 2”x2” slides 73.35 $2 49.94 


ALSO COMPLETE LINE 
Gifts, Jewelry, Appliances, Refrigerators, Washing Machines, Television, Luggage 


YOUR PRICE Inquiry IS INVITED! 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
All Shipments F.O.B., N.Y. 10% Deposit Required on C.O.D.'s 
ALL MERCHANDISE GUARANTEED BRAND NEW 


Shipped in Factory-Sealed Cartons with Manufacturer’s Warranty Enclosed 
100% Satisfaction or money promptly refunded within 2 weeks 


17 jewel, self-winding, water- 
proof, sweep second hand, round 


Send postcard today to: 


woes: BENCO SALES Ct. 


literature or price infor- 
— antngie sommes | 105 NASSAU STREET Dept. AT34 
ee. NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 














